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up walls against old symbols, but every unsuspected noun or verb
lets in a host of intruding memories. We speak of a Gup, and in our
memory the cup is taken, blessed, and drunk in remembrance of the
Son of Man; there are jewels that never lose a brightness borrowed
from the light of the Holy Jerusalem. . . . Swords, reeds, and
dragons, a sponge of vinegar . . . temples and thrones ... the
lilies of the field, these are not, cannot be solitary words until we
have quite forgotten the Bible.1

Such emotionally charged language forms the enduring fabric
out of which our common life is constructed: it provides both
the cement and the body of the structure that shelters us from
what otherwise would be an intolerable and barbaric world.

6. A CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS IN TERMS OF THEIR
FEELING TONE
In view of what has so far been said we shall readily understand
how the enormous vocabulary of the English language has
enabled our great writers to select their words so that these not
only express their ideas with a high degree of logical precision,
but also indicate clearly the author's attitude both to his subject
and to those for whom he was writing. A classification of words
and phrases in terms of their feeling tone will make this point
plain. Here, for example, is an attempt at such a classification:
I. NEUTRAL TERMS
(1)  Names of common things, actions, and states:   knife, clock,
touchy observe, wet.
(2)  Technical terms: accumulator, tangent, kilowatt, Aertex, Sanatogen.
(3)   Names for collections of things: groceries, sports and pastimes,
the British Isles.
(4)  Abstract  terms  and  concepts;   metaphysics,  thought, geology,
hygiene.
(5)   Vague terms: thing, affair, business, case.
Language which is composed wholly of neutral terms is admir-
ably suited for scientific exposition and logical reasoning. There
is a danger, however, that abstract terms and concepts may be
taken to stand for 'real' things, instead of as labels for the common
feature of a great number of more or less dissimilar things.
II. ELEVATED TERMS
(1)  Formal terms: madam, sire.
(2)   Euphemisms: paying guests, the deceased.
(3)   Poeticisms: beauteous, roseate, o'er.
1 W. Holtby, in The Realist (London, 1927).